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hats Web the Editor 


Why God Didn't Answer 


Helen was angry with God. For 
years she had patiently suffered one trou- 
ble after another, but what had happened 
now was the last straw. 

She was living in Norway, during the 
war. The Germans had invaded the country 
and twice she had been forced to leave 
her home and find another place to live. 
Surely that was trouble enough. And still 
she was willing to work for the Lord and 
was now serving as secretary to the leaders 
of the Adventist Church in Norway. 

In the winter of 1944 she became very 
ill. Snow was piled so high outside that 
the doctor wouldn’t come. Helen asked the 
ministers to pray for her. They did, and 
anointed her with oil. She expected God to 
answer immediately and make her well 
right away. Instead, she grew steadily worse. 
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That’s why she was so angry with God now. 

After she had been sick about a week, 
she was taken to a hospital. Then she saw 
why God hadn’t cured her. 

She was in the hospital three months. 
While she was there, one of the nurses 
became ill, and the only empty bed in the 
hospital was one next to Helen. 

“Please,” the sick nurse pleaded, ‘don’t 
put me next to that Seventh-day Advent- 
ist.” There was only the one empty bed, 
however, so she was put next to Helen 
anyway. 

“Don’t talk to me about your religion,” 
she snapped at Helen. “I won’t have any- 
thing to do with it.” And she turned on her 
side and faced the wall. 

But the patient on Helen’s other side 
wanted to know why Helen was a Seventh- 
day Adventist. She asked many questions, 
and Helen, of course, gladly answered them. 
The sick nurse couldn’t help but hear. 

At night, too, as the patients prepared 
to go to sleep, Helen would ask the sick 
nurse and the patient on the other side if 
they wouldn’t like to pray together. 

“I don’t want any of your prayers,” the 
sick nurse would grumble. 

But the other patient would answer, 
“Please pray for me.” 

Apparently, the sick nurse heard the 
prayers too, as well as the answers to the 
questions. And she liked them. 

One day, while Helen was talking about 
the Bible to the patient at her side, the 
sick nurse interrupted, “Please repeat what 
you said. I didn’t quite hear it.” 

Helen repeated it, of course. From that 
time on, the sick nurse asked more ques- 
tions than the other patient did. And since 
she was in the bed beside Helen for seven 
weeks, she came to learn a great deal about 
the Bible. 

“Best of all,” Helen told me just a few 
weeks ago, “that sick nurse gave her heart 
to the Lord and is today a missionary for 
Him. Oh,” she said, “I know now why the 
Lord didn’t cure me right away, and I’m 
so glad He didn’t.” 

Helen had another remarkable experi- 
ence before she got well. I’ll tell you about 
it next week. 


Your friend, 


on Wraorel 
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DREAM COME TRUE 


By ARTHUR S. MAXWELL 


ACK in the 1890's, almost sixty years 

ago, young Covey was minding his fa- 
ther’s sheep in the wild desolate wilderness 
of Wyoming. 

And what a wilderness! Not a house, nor 
a road, nor a tree was to be seen; nothing 
but the rock-strewn, scrub-covered land, 
with the snow-capped mountains in the dis- 
tance. How the sheep found enough food to 
live on in such a place, it is hard to under- 
stand. 

Then came the blizzard. 

A few moments later there was nothing 
to be seen but snow. Soon everything was 
covered—trocks, bushes, sheep, and all. 

Young Covey knew he hadn't a chance 
of getting back to the farmhouse. For one 


thing he couldn’t see which way to go, and 
for another all the familiar landmarks had 
vanished. 

He knew that he was in great peril and 
recalled stories of people caught in bliz- 
zards who had been frozen to death and 
never heard of again. 

Burrowing into the snow beside a rock he 
made a rough shelter for himself and some 
of the sheep that were nearest to him. 
Here he stayed all night. No bed. No fire. 
No food. No comfort of any kind. 

It was January and the temperature 
dropped to 40 degrees below zero. The icy 
wind, blowing at 50 miles an hour, chilled 
him to the bone. How he stayed alive no- 
body knows. But he did. To page 22 


Burrowing into the snow beside a rock, Covey made a rough shelter, where he stayed all night. 
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Parable of the 





DUITTE BOYS 


By BERT RHOADS 


RIGHT DRIVER was a different kind 

of teacher. He tested his pupils dif- 
ferently. His problems for them were dif- 
ferent. He was alweys trying something un- 
usual. He had in his school three pupils 
from the Duitte family. There was Slacker 
Duitte, Tomorrow Duitte, and Today 
Duitte. Now these were not the real names 
their parents had given these boys, nor 
were they the names by which Teacher 
Driver addressed them. But down in Wright 
Driver’s mind these were their true-to-life 
names. 

Out from Mr. Driver’s school there was 
a lonely, rarely traveled road over hills and 
valleys and stony places. Mr. Driver liked 
to take long walks over it. One day he an- 
nounced to his school, “I have been out 
over that road and have set along the way 
sixteen pegs, the last one ten miles away. 
I’ve driven them in the ground, with a little 
piece of white cloth tied around the top of 
each peg. With a little searching, each of 
them can easily be found. There is an 
award that I shall give to the boy who will 
bring me all the pegs.” 

Slacker Duitte was very much excited 
about this adventure. He was a great suc- 
cess at starting projects. He could begin 
like a brass band, but he always ended up 
like a sick mosquito. On the coming mor- 
row he would bring in all those pegs. His 
mother was interested in Slacker’s success 
but had hard work getting him out of bed 
in the morning. By the time he got started 
it was nine o'clock. The day was hot. But 


the first pegs were not hard to find and 
Slacker made some progress. 

Then of a sudden a huge grasshopper 
collided with Slacker’s nose. How it did 
smart! Slacker found a place to rest in the 
shade, and went to sleep. He dreamed out 
a short-cut way of getting those pegs. He 
whittled out fourteen pegs to look like the 
two he had already found. Sleepy old Driver 
would never know the difference, he thought. 
But he mustn’t get home too early or old 
Driver might suspect something. So he lay 
down and slept. Early in the evening he came 
home, very tired, of course, and presented 
the pegs to the teacher. 

But Wright Driver knew at a glance 
that fourteen of those pegs were counter- 
feits. Slacker was greatly offended that his 
teacher should suspect any cheating. 

The two pegs Slacker had gathered were 
placed again. At school, Wright Driver 
repeated the offer of a really worth-while 
prize to whoever would bring in the sixteen 
pegs. And now Tomorrow Duitte decided 
to try. But Tomorrow was like his brother. 
There would be plenty of time, he reasoned, 
even though it was required that all the pegs 
be gotten in one day by one person. 

The weather was hot. As fate would have 
it a huge grasshopper, maybe the same one 
that put Slacker out, struck Tomorrow on 
the end of the nose. It smarted and brought 
the tears, but Tomorrow kept on till he got 
the seventh peg. When he came to the 
eighth peg, he found that it was down close 
to a bumblebee’s nest. It would be about 
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impossible to get that peg without being 
stung. Tomorrow got a piece of board to bat 
the bees, determined to fight his way in to 
get that peg. But he lost the battle and was 
stung three times. 

He was peeved at the bees and at his 
teacher. “Old Driver is playing a mean trick 
on me. He knew I would get stung. That is 
why he placed these pegs in such foolish 
places. I'll not sweat and get stung just to 
please him.” So Tomorrow gave up and set 
out for home. He sneaked in so that his 
teacher wouldn't see him. But he was seen 
and the missing pegs were set out again. 

Now it was Today Duitte’s turn. He 
really wanted to get those pegs, not for the 
reward, but because he liked to please his 
teacher. In the morning he was up and 
away early. When he came to the eighth 
peg he saw it close to the bumblebee’s nest. 

Today stopped to reason. “Teacher put 
that peg there without getting stung. How 
did he do it? I think I know. He placed the 
peg in the evening after the bees had gone 
to bed. I'll mark this place by tying a piece 
of bark on this tree close by and go on for 
the other pegs. When I come back it will 
be night; the bees will be sleeping. I'll get 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
Tomorrow Duitte tried to fight off the bumblebees 


with a piece of wood, but he didn’t succeed. The 
bees stung him three times and he gave up disgusted. 
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that eighth peg without being stung.” So 
Today trudged on. 

When he came to the twelfth peg it was 
set close under a hornet's nest. So Today 
reasoned, “I’m sure my teacher didn’t get 
stung when he placed that peg. He must have 
set it there in the night when the hornets 
were in bed. I'll mark this place too with a 
piece of bark tied on this bush close by.” 

Today toiled on. The road was up and 
rugged and stony, a hard climb. A little note 
was tied on the sixteenth peg. It read, “You 
have done well. Bring this note with you.” 

On the way back Today slipped and 
sprained an ankle. How it hurt! He sat 
down and dipped his foot in a wayside 
spring. Then he bound a big handkerchief 
tightly around the ankle. He was limping, 
but he had made the goal and was happy. 

He had no trouble getting the twelfth 
peg; the hornets were fast asleep. And like- 
wise, when he came by the eighth peg the 
bees were in dreamland. There were two 
wonderfully encouraging notes on these 
twelfth and eighth pegs. They were to be 
brought to Mr. Driver with the sixteen pegs. 

Today was limping, but he was happier 
than he had been in his life. Did those six- 
teen pegs symbolize his whole school life, 
eight years in the grades, four years in high 
school, and four years in college? Mr. 
Driver gave him sixteen silver dollars. 

To page 22 
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The New Teacher Arrives 





What Happened Before: Toga is the son of Mandias, 
chief of Pahit village in Sumatra. Mandias and Toga’s 
uncle Jala have gone to Singapore to get a white man 
to come and teach the villagers about God. While they 
are gone, Toga helps Persigi and Nee-Pah, the chief's 
counselors, build a house for the new teacher. To his 
dismay, Toga learned that the house was being built 
on cursed ground—‘“‘to test the new teaching,’ Toga’s 
mother explained. Before the chief returned, someone 
from a neighboring village came with a child that 
was very ill, hoping the teacher could curé it. Then 
Nee-pah went to Sipirok to buy goats and came 
rushing back in the evening with the exciting news 
that the new teacher was nearly there! 





LL the people in Pahit village were 

gathered to hear news of the new 
teacher their chief and Jala were bringing 
from Singapore. They gathered around Nee- 
pah on the village green in front of the 
chief's house. 

“They are coming,” he said. “They will 
surely get here today. They spent last night 
in the big market place in Sipirok.” 

Questions were shouted at him from all 
sides. In the excitement each of the village 
people tried to talk louder than his neigh- 
bor. 

“How many are there?” 

“Did you see their magic?” 

“Does Chief Mandias accept their teach- 
ing?” 

“Wait, wait!” Nee-pah held up his hand 
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and motioned them to be still. “I can’t an- 
swer all your questions at once.” 

He squatted down on the green turf, 
took out his ciri-box, and rolled himself a 
quid of betel nut. When he had placed the 
fat wad in his mouth he chewed it several 
times with deliberation. 

Toga could hardly wait for Nee-pah to 
speak. He was filled with agitation and ex- 
pectation. He was sure the teacher would 
be good. He worried about the house where 
he must stay. Still he could not tell exactly 
why he was worried. If the new magic was 
not strong enough for the house, well 

Nee-pah began to talk. “They will get 
here today,” he told the people. “There is a 
teacher with his wife and two little chil- 
dren. They have a young boy with them 
who is their servant. He looks like one of 
our people.” 

The people exclaimed over this news. A 
family was coming to live in the new house. 
They had not expected that. They whis- 
pered to one another. 

“Is the woman a magic maker too?” 
someone asked. 

“I think the woman is a great witch doc- 
tor,” Nee-pah said, and a smile spread over 
his face. 

Toga wondered how Nee-pah felt about 
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the new teaching by now. He wondered 
whether he was still glad about the house 
being built on the cursed ground. He won- 
dered what Nee-pah would do next. 

“They are bringing a flock of big yellow 
Chinese chickens and a singing box,” Nee- 
pah told them all. “I saw the singing box. 
It is as big as this!” He measured with his 
hands to show that it was quite a large box. 

“I saw it but I didn’t hear it sing. It is 
the woman who makes the magic with the 
box.” He rolled the wad of betel nut in his 
mouth and the blood-red juice trickled 
down his chin. “There is plenty of magic 
with them and it is strong.” 

“I think Jala’s medicine is good enough 
for this village,” one of the men said. “I 
don't like the idea of these strangers bring- 
ing new kinds of medicine here.” 

Others spoke against the unknown 
teacher. Toga thought this rather foolish 
since none of them had seen these people. 
If this teacher was like the little man in 
Padang, he was sure they would soon 
change their minds. 








Persigi and Toga went to look again at 
the new house where the teacher and his 
family would stay. They stood in the big 
room, and again Toga felt the lifting of his 
heart. The big room had been built for wor- 
shiping the God of heaven. Was He already 
here? The place had a feeling of peace and 
safety. 

“I hate to think of the two little children 
sleeping in this place,” Persigi said. 

“Surely the God these people worship 
will take care of them. Let us not be afraid.” 
Toga comforted his own heart as he spoke. 

Toga was sure he had spoken the truth, 
though he didn’t know why he was so sure; 
but now he knew why Jala had wanted the 
house built in this place. Jala understood 
the strength of the new magic. 

All the rest of the afternoon the people 
watched the road that led up into the vil- 
lage, but no one came. When night fell 
they were sure the new teacher would not 
come that day. Nee-pah had been mistaken. 

The people sat around in groups talking 
till late that night. No one slept much. 


No one in Pahit village had ever seen a little girl with such pretty, blond hair as the daughter 
of the new teacher had, and whenever they could get close enough they would reach out and touch it. 
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At midmorning of the following day a 
shout went up. Someone was coming into 
the village; but it was not the chief or Jala 
or the new teacher. It was a man from the 
same village as the visitors who came on the 
feast day. He carried a little girl tied to his 
back with a scarf. The child looked very 
sick with a disease of the mouth. 

Her mouth was all white and greenish 
inside. Her lips were so swollen that they 
stuck out like the beak of a bird. In fact, the 
child’s face hardly looked like a human face 
at all. Toga shuddered. 

“Why did you come?” the people asked, 
crowding around the two men. 

“We heard in our village that the teach- 
ers with powerful medicine have come to 





TO TELL THE TRUTH 


By KAY CAMMER 


If you always tell the truth, 
People will believe you; 

How wonderful to have good friends 
Who never do deceive you. 


Knowing you're a child to trust 
Gives Dad and Mother pleasure; 

And always living with the truth 
Makes you a friend to treasure. 
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Pahit village. We are in deep trouble,” the 
man said. 

Then he pointed to his child on his back. 
“The sickness is heavy in our village. Many 
children have died. I have only this one lit- 
tle one, my only child.” His voice broke and 
he sobbed aloud. “In our village there is no 
cure for this.” He untied the scarf and held 
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the baby tenderly in his arms. “Several of 
the children got this mouth sickness. All of 
them died. It is known that no child who 
gets this mouth sickness lives. I heard of 
the power of your teachers. I had to come!” 

The man sank down on the ground, and 
it was easy to see that he was not only tired 
from the long climb up the mountain but he 
was heartsick with great sorrow. 

“Our teacher is not here yet.” Persigi 
came forward and talked to the men. “He 
and his family are at the market place in 
Sipirok. They will be here today. I suppose 
you will wait?” 

The man nodded and bowed his head 
upon his chest in an attitude of complete 
hopelessness. 

It was then someone spied a cart coming 
down the road, loaded with boxes and bales 
and other things. Behind it came another 
cart and a bendy (small horse carriage). 
The people of Pahit village knew that their 
teacher had come at last. They all ran out, 
but they stood at the side of the path where 
the carts must pass. Even Toga felt shy. Then 
there was a question in everyone’s mind. 
How long would the teacher last in this 
village? Nee-pah had encouraged them to 
believe that the strangers would not stay 
more than a few days. Toga knew this. He 
looked at the people. He looked at Nee-pah. 
He looked at Persigi. He felt in his heart 
that none of them would ever be the same 
again after this day. 

Then Toga saw the teachers. The man 
was young, with hair as black as any of 
theirs; but his skin was white and his eyes 
were blue like the little man’s in Padang. 
This teacher was not a small man. He was 
larger than any of the men in the village, 
excepting Nee-pah, who was the tallest 
person in Pahit village. 

The man’s voice was kind and he smiled 
a great deal. One could see that by the 
crinkles around his eyes. He was smiling 
now and reaching his hand to first one and 
then another of the village folk. He spoke 
to them in the Malay language, which most 
of the men understood. The people lost 
some of their fear and crowded around the 
newcomers. They pressed forward to have 
a look at the woman and the children in the 
bendy. 

The woman’s hair was covered with a 
white sun helmet. She held one little child 
on her lap and the other nestled close to 

To page 16 








Clyde Harris was on his way to millions of dollars 





the day he exchanged 


FISH HOOKS 
for 
HAMMERS 


By INEZ STORIE CARR 


igi go fishing,” Clyde heard his brother 
calling. “There’s a dandy lake up in the 
hills where we can catch a lot of fish. And 
we can stay in a hotel there, so we won't 
have to hurry back.” 

There was hardly anything Clyde enjoyed 
better than fishing, and it wasn’t long 
before the two boys had their bags packed 
and their fishing gear assembled and were 
on their way. 

But they didn’t catch any fish! 

When they reached the lake, they asked 
someone to tell them how to find the hotel. 

“The hotel?” the man_ said. “Sorry, 
fellows, the hotel closed last summer.” 

He saw the disappointment on the boys’ 


The main plant of the Harris Pine Mills is 
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faces and, being a kindly soul, told them 
that there was a rooming house where they 
could find a place to eat and sleep as long 
as they remained in town. 

The boys thanked him and set out to 
find the rooming house. Somehow they 
missed their directions, and when they 
finally knocked on a door, they found they 
had come to the wrong place. 

“But you can stay here,” the lady at the 
door told them cordially. She seemed so 
friendly that the boys accepted her invita- 
tion and carried their baggage into the room 
she showed them. 

When the lady's husband, Mr. Jasper, 
came home, it was time to eat. Clyde and 


in Pendleton, Oregon, and covers forty acres. 
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At the top are twelve of the huge trucks that are used to haul logs from the mountains to the 
mill. Ready for the outbound journey to the mountains, the rear wheels with the boom that con- 
nects them to the front have been lifted up by a crane and set just behind the cab. In the 
lower pictures, a truck is being unloaded and a machine is hoisting boards onto another truck. 


his brother sat down with Mr. and Mrs. 
Jasper around a table spread with cottage 
cheese, golden corn muffins, and _ hot, 
bubbling apple pie. The fishing trip was 
off to a good start! 

As the meal progressed, Clyde said, “Mr. 
Jasper, could you tell us the best places in 
the lake to fish?” 

And his brother added, “We have our 
hooks and spinners all tied on and can 
hardly wait to start hauling the fish in.” 

Mr. Jasper looked at the boys with a 
twinkle in his eyes. “You boys don’t really 
want to fish,” he said. 

“Don’t want to fish!” thought Clyde. 
“What's he 4 

But Mr. Jasper was going on. “It’s 
almost time for the fruit harvest, and my 
trees are loaded with apples. But I can’t get 
anyone to help me make boxes. You fel- 
lows look like the kind that would get a lot 
more fun helping a farmer out of a jam than 
just sitting in a boat all day trolling for 
fish.” 


Clyde looked at his brother, and his 
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brother looked at him. Should they give up 
their fun to help someone so desperately in 
need? They knew how to do the work the 
man wanted, and they knew how impossible 
it would be for him to find anyone else to 
help at this time of the year. 

When supper was over, the two boys 
picked up hammers and started toward the 
apple shed. 

They didn’t know it at the time, but that 
decision to help Mr. Jasper determined 
what Clyde Harris was going to be when he 
grew up. It was a decision worth millions of 
dollars. The boys returned to their home in 
Milton, Oregon, with no fish in their 
baskets but with great dreams in their 
minds. 

As soon as he could, Clyde began making 
boxes on his own. In 1913 he had a three- 
man factory. It grew. In 1916 he added a 
sawmill. Forty years later, in 1953, Clyde 
Harris was employing four hundred work- 
men. His factory covered forty acres, and he 
had 50,000 acres of timberland. Harris Pine 
Mills had become the world’s largest 














A full load of logs may weigh as much as thirty-six tons. Steering this up and down narrow 
mountain roads and around sharp corners takes a great deal of skill. (Top right) Wherever 
possible, Harris Pine Mills uses automatic equipment like this machine that can lift large 
quantities of lumber at a time. In the bottom picture is a display of furniture made in Texas. 


producer of unfinished furniture and was 
worth millions of dollars. 

Then, in March of 1953, Mr. Harris 
gathered his employees and told them that 
he was turning over the entire plant to the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church. “We owe 
our prosperity to the Lord’s protecting 
hand,” he explained. 

The business has continued to grow. 
Today there are four branch factories—in 
Illinois, Virginia, and Texas, with a new 
one in Georgia. 

Wherever possible, the company likes to 
put the branch factories near to Adventist 


colleges or academies. Then the students are 
able to work in them and thus earn money 
to pay for their educational expenses. 

In order to carry this plan still further, 
the company recently announced that it is 
closing its branch in Alexandria, Virginia, 
and will move it near to Hamburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, so that students of Blue Mountain 
Academy can work in it, beginning with the 
opening of school this fall. 

On these pages JUNIOR GUIDE shows 
you pictures of the main plant in Pendle- 
ton, Oregon, and some of the machinery 
used there. 
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AMES LONG, student colporteur, 

stepped up beside his old blue Ford. 
His head ached, his feet ached, and nothing 
ever looked more inviting on that warm 
autumn day in 1930 than did the front 
seat of his battered car. He reached over 
and caressed the dull paint. “Good old car,” 
he muttered. “You brought me here, you'll 
take me back. And, oh, what a joy it will be 
to get off my feet!” 

James stepped quickly around the car to 






MYSTERY of LICENSE PLAT. 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


unlock the door, noticed that his rear 
license plate was loose, stopped to 
straighten it a little, then hurried on. OL 
710-050. Just why the number of his li- 
cense came up before his eyes at that mo- 
ment, he could not have told you, but once 
he was inside his car that number kept 
coming up before him as he drove along. 
OL 710-050. OL 710-050. “Why,” he 
thought, “one would think I had never 
owned a license plate before.” 
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James noted with an appreciative eye the 
glowing colors that fall was bringing to the 
trees along the road, but the woods seemed 
to be plastered with license plates like sign 
boards. “What is wrong with me?” he won- 
dered. “Did I get too much sun today, or 
overwork, or what?” 

After half an hour of such driving, James 
came into Garden City, Kansas, basking 
dreamily in the late afternoon sun. Some- 
how the buildings seemed relaxed and 
almost sleepy, and when he saw home ahead 
it was the finest sight of the whole day. He 
stopped the old Ford in front of the house 
and got out. “I need something to pep me 
up,” he told himself, “and to drive those 
crazy license plates from my head. Then 
I'll go back and start knocking on doors 
again.” 

James fixed himself a limeade, and 
settled back in an easy chair to enjoy it. 
How cool and refreshing it was. He laid 
his aching head back against the soft up- 
holstery and closed his tired eyes. “I'll just 
rest for a moment,” he thought, “and then 
I'll work all the better for it.” 

But James dozed off. Sometime later he 
awoke with a start and glanced at his watch. 

“Five to seven?” he gasped. “It can’t be.” 
But a careful look at the watch verified the 
fact and James leaped to his feet. “I must 
get back to work. The evening is the best 
time to canvass, and by the time I get back 
to my territory it will be almost too late to 
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The two thieves were trying desperately to get the car to start when 
one of them looked around and saw a police car stopping behind them. 











make any calls. Where are my car keys?” 
He was already feeling in his pockets for 
them. “Did I put them down somewhere?” 
He looked all around, but his searching 
revealed nothing. 

“I must have left them in the car,’ he 
thought, and hurried out the door to look. 
But his car—where was it? The street in 
front of the house was empty, and James 
rubbed his eyes to be sure that the sudden 
change from the brightly lighted room had 
not blinded him when he had stepped out 
into the darkness. But rub as he might, the 
car was not there. He turned this way and 
that, not knowing which way to go or just 
where to begin to get his car back. 

Then once again the number OL 710-050 
flashed before his eyes. Of course, he could 
call the police and report the theft and the 
license number. But first he would thank 
the Lord for drilling that number into his 
mind all afternoon. So he bowed his head 
in the darkness and thanked God for the 
help He had already given, and asked that 
his car should be kept from accident, and 
be returned to him soon. Then he hurried 
back into the house and phoned the police 
station. 

Soon the officers arrived and asked James 
a hundred questions. After they had verified 
the story, they took James with them to 
police headquarters, where busy radios had 
already alerted every police car in the area 
regarding the theft and the license number 
of the car. 

James sat disconsolately in the corner of 
the police station, his head in his hands. 
Most of the time he was praying silently— 
for his car, for care over all the expensive 
new books he had stored in it, and for God's 
guidance. 

Then the radio reported that the car had 
been found and two youths had been taken 
into custody. The officer ordered a wrecker 
to be sent to tow the stolen car in. James’ 
relief that the car had been found was 
spoiled by anxiety over what had happened 
to it that made it necessary to tow it, but he 
thanked God for a partial answer to his 
prayer, and tried to be content. 

Two hours later, when the old Ford had 
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OUR JOLLY SNOW MAN 


By ARLEAN LEIBERT 





Today | made a snow man. 
He was a drole sight, 
So round, so fat and jolly, 
1 laughed with all my might. 


My little baby sister 
Laughed at the snow man, too. 
She thought he looked so funny 
In his faded shirt of blue. 


When Daddy came, he said, "Dear me, 
This fellow | should know." 

I cried, "You couldn't, Daddy, 
For he's only made of snow!" 


"He's wearing my old shirt and hat," 
Said Daddy with a smile. 

“And isn't that my checkered scarf? 
He's dressed in the quaintest style!" 


Our snow man stood, so stanch and 
brave, 
Through many a wintry day. 
And then one morning, when | awoke. 
He'd melted quite away! 
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been towed to the police station, James sat 
and listened to the questioning of the two 
young thieves. They told how they had seen 
the car with the keys in the ignition and 
decided to take it. Everything went along 
fine, they said, for more than an hour, and 
then all of a sudden the car just stopped 
and they could not get it to start. It was 
while they were working on the engine that 
the patrol car overtook them. 

“May I ask a question, officer?” James 
asked. 

“Sure. Go ahead,” the police chief re- 
plied. 

“I'd like to know what time it was when 
the car started to give you trouble.” 

“About five after seven,” answered one of 
the youths. “I know, because Bud here asked 
me, and I looked at my watch.” 

“Any other questions, Long?” asked the 
officer. 

“No, sir,” he said, then added quickly, 
“Yes, there is, too. May I go out and see if 
the car will start for me?” 

“Sure,” said the policeman, tossing James 
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the key, “but it’s deader than a doornail. I 
made these fellows try it out several times 
because I didn’t want to bother with a tow 
truck.” The county sheriff walked out to the 
car with James. 

James slid under the wheel. My, how 
good his old car looked! He pushed on the 
starter, and the motor immediately burst into 
life. 

The sheriff whistled. “Now, how do you 
account for that? I know that car wouldn’t 
run. I saw those kids try to start it. What's 
your formula, Long?” 

Then James told that policeman how at 
exactly five after seven he had prayed that 
God would get his car back for him, and 
that the two boys had said that at just five 
after seven the car had stalled. “That's my 
formula, sir,” said James, solemnly. “God 
answered my prayer.” 

“Well, I never!” said the sheriff, then 
turning quickly, he blew his nose hard. Yes, 
even policemen can be moved to tears when 
they see how God works for His ambassa- 
dors. 








Ten-year-old Preacher 


By MELVIN E. 


A TEN-YEAR-OLD preacher is not often 
heard of. But I knew one very well. 
His name was Ernest Pinney. 

The sun burned down on the State of 
Colorado, and in one part of that State 
—near Fort Lupton—Ernest Pinney drew a 
white cloth from his hip pocket, wiped 
streams of sweat from his sun-tanned brow, 
and stepped forward. Setting his little red 
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Ernest stretched out his hand and pleaded with his 
audience to give their hearts, now, to the Lord. 
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Bible on the special pulpit, he curled back 
its pages till he found his sermon text, 
Isaiah 53. 

A crowd had begun to gather, the mo- 
ment he had arrived in the area. There were 
mothers, fathers, and youngsters, all looking 
forward with anticipation to hearing the 
small, wiry, ten-year-old speaker. His hazel- 
brown eyes glanced up now from the Bible 
to his audience. 

In a split second he sized them up. There 
were likely some here who had never heard 
of Jesus. Perhaps others were on the brink 
of decision, and today, he hoped, they 
would step over to the Lord’s side. A 
mother glanced to the right as if to stop her 
young daughter from wiggling. Yet, aside 
from an occasional swing at a bothersome 
fly, even the youngsters seemed well man- 
nered and quiet. Ernest began to speak. 

“Good afternoon. Since most of you do 
not have your Bibles here, I will read along 
from Isaiah, the fifty-third chapter . . .” His 
voice rang out as clearly and distinctly as 
the whistle at the local canning factory. 
And the tone of his voice showed the sin- 
cerity he felt, especially when he read about 
the sufferings of Jesus. 

Fifteen minutes passed, and truth upon 
truth went out to meet eager ears. Each 
listener was closely watched. Each face was 
studied. Would this individual become con- 
verted? Would that one let Jesus come into 
her heart? 

A half hour of reading and preaching 
slipped by quickly, and the heat of the day 
drove more beads of sweat out on Ernest's 
brow. Oh, yes, the congregation was getting 
uncomfortably warm, too; yet no one stirred. 
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Food was already spread within a few steps’ 
reach, but not even a child moved toward it. 
All ears stayed in Ernest’s direction as if 
they and he were bound together. 

By the time he stretched forth his arms 
in a strong appeal, nearly an hour had 
passed, and he had come close to the end 
of his sermon. He quoted John 3:16. He re- 
peated John 14:1-3 with quiet, pleading 
force. He pointed his listeners to Revelation 
22:14 and its wonderful promise of heaven. 

He swallowed, his throat dry from the heat 
and the long time he had been preaching. 
He wiped his brow once more, took a deep 
breath, and sang an appeal song. 

His solo ended, the young preacher bent 
down and closed the cover of his little red 
Bible. A few words of comment concluded 
the sermon, and he left the speaker’s stand, 
stumbling back through the doorway and 
out of sight. One listener watched him dis- 
appear, then turned and strode toward the 
food that had been placed there for the 
crowd. In a moment, another followed, and 
soon the rest ambled over there too. 

Yes, I knew that fellow. He is grown 
today, and is still preaching; but the cir- 
cumstances under which he is preaching 
now are quite different from those under 
which he preached that day. 

You see, the speaker’s stand of this story 
was in the west doorway of a cow barn. The 
pulpit was simply a block of wood Ernest 
had set there. And the crowd that gathered 
to hear Ernest speak was composed of fasci- 
nated Holstein and Jersey cattle. 

But it was a good place for a ten-year-old 
boy who longed to win souls to God to be- 
gin to practice how and what to say. 





The New Teacher Arrives 
From page 8 


her side. The bigger one was a boy and he 
took one look at the crowd of eager people 
and hid his head in his mother’s lap. 

The woman’s face was darker than her 
husband’s, and her eyes were black like the 
Battak people’s. They snapped and twin- 
kled. Toga felt sure she laughed and talked 
a great deal. But it was the children the vil- 
lage people gazed at and talked about. The 
little boy was dark like his mother and shy. 
The tiny girl had hair the color of ripe rice 
and blue eyes like those of her father. 
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The people pressed closer to the cart. 
They reached in to touch the little girl's 
yellow hair and pinched the small boy’s fat 
cheeks in a gesture of affection. The chil- 
dren smiled and a ripple of sympathetic 
laughter floated over the crowd. 

The carts drove right up to the door of 
the new house. Toga and all the men of the 
village ran to help unload them. They 
helped the teacher carry the things into the 
house. The teacher’s wife climbed out of 
the bendy and came to show the men where 
to put the different things. She was short, 
but wiry and quick. She spoke Malay very 
well and was able to make the men under- 
stand what she wanted, because her hands 
were always busy making motions to help 
the words she spoke. 

The chief and Jala looked on with satis- 
fied smiles and tried to answer the questions 
people were asking about their trip to 
Singapore and the new teachers. 

Then the man with the little sick girl 
came up to the chief. Toga saw him talking 
to his father. Jala looked at the sick baby. 
He shook his head and motioned the man 
toward the teacher’s house. Toga was sure 
they were telling him that the teachers had 
just come and were very busy now and that 
he had better wait. 

The man refused to wait. He lifted up 
his voice and cried out, “Teacher, teacher! 
Help me! Help me!” 

The teacher was just taking a box from 
the cart. He heard the man’s cry and 
dropped the box and came over to look at 
the little sick girl. He asked the father about 
the sickness, how long had she been sick 
and other things, but the man could under- 
stand very little Malay and seemed too over- 
come by sorrow to say anything. 

Then the teacher went to find his wife. 
She came out too and they stood together 
talking about the sick baby. 

The white woman smiled at the father. 
“Do not grieve,” she comforted him. “We 
have medicine and will do all we can for 
her.” 


They began to open the boxes and Toga 
watched them take out many small bottles 
and bags and tins. He hadn’t known so 
many kinds of medicine existed. 

The people crowded about until it was 
difficult for the woman to move. She saw 
Toga and said, “Here, my boy, take this pot 
and fill it with water down at the stream.” 


To page 18 
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Thirty-two Cents 


By TOM TUCKER 


ARL looked up from waiting on the 

woman as an old man entered the store. 
He smiled at him and the old man smiled 
back, then he returned his attention to the 
woman. 

“Here you are, ma'am. I believe this is 
what you were looking for,” he said, setting 
the book before her. 

“Oh, yes, this is just what I wanted! 
Wrap it up, please.” She paid him and then 
Carl spoke to the old man. 

“Yes, sir, may I help you?” 








“Why yes, young man. I'd like a copy of 
one of those little paper-backed editions of 
the great classics. I'm particularly interested 
in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Emptre.” 

“Oh, yes, we have it, sir, in two volumes. 
Which one would you like?” Carl asked. 

“Volume one,” the old man replied. 
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When the old man went, Carl saw that he had left 
thirty-two cents behind. What should he do with it? 


























Carl got the copy for him and laid it on 
the counter. The old man nodded. “Yes, 
that’s it. How much?” 

“Fifty cents plus tax. Fifty-two cents al- 
together, sir.” 

The old man smiled. “It’s for my son. 
He's quite a historian,” he said as he pulled 
a worn coin purse from his pocket and 
opened it. He pulled out a dollar bill. Carl 
noticed it was the only bill in the purse. The 
old man laid it on the counter. 

Carl made change. “Here you are, sir,” 
he said, counting out the forty-eight cents. 

The old man put the money back in his 
purse, then noticed a small booklet on the 
counter. It was a book of poems and he was 
curious about it. “How much is this?” he 
asked. 

“Well, we're selling these on special. 
Thirty-one cents, plus a penny tax. Thirty- 
two cents,” Carl said. 

“Fine, I think I'll take one,” the old man 
said. He reached for his purse, but after 
opening it and counting out thirty-two 
cents, he shook his head. “No, maybe next 
time. I'll buy it next time I’m in. But may I 
look at it?” 

“Certainly, sir,” Carl said. And excusing 
himself, he waited on another customer. 

The old man looked at his pocket watch 
some minutes later. “Oh, oh,” he said. “I'd 
better hurry or I'll miss the bus!” Quickly 
he laid down the booklet and hurried from 
the store. 

Carl smiled Good-by to the old man, and 
finished waiting on the customer. Then, 
after she left, he noticed it. 

On the counter, beside the booklet, was 
thirty-two cents. The old man had left it 
behind by mistake. Doubtless when he was 
looking at the booklet he had unconsciously 
laid the change on the counter. Then when 
he left in a hurry, he had forgotten the 
money. 

Carl had a funny feeling about it. After 
all, it was only thirty-two cents, hardly 
enough to be worth bothering with. The 
next time the old man was around he could 
remind him of it. And yet, maybe he’d bet- 
ter go after the old man and give it back to 
him now. Carl frowned. 

“Hey, Gary, can you watch things for a 
few minutes?” he said to the other clerk. 

“Sure thing, Carl.” 

Picking up the thirty-two cents, Carl 
raced toward the bus station. He remem- 
bered the old man had remarked that he had 
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to catch a bus. Probably he has headed for 
the bus depot, Carl thought. 

Sure enough, when he entered the depot 
he saw the old man standing before the 
ticket counter, going through his pockets. 
As Carl walked toward him, he heard the 
old man’s bewildered voice saying: “But 
I'm sure I have it somewhere, miss. Just a 
moment. Let me see. I had the change only 
a few minutes ago, I x 

“Sir?” 

The man looked up. 

“You left this on the counter.” 

The man looked at Carl. “Thanks, son,” 
he said. He paid for the ticket and then 
turned to Carl. “If you hadn’t returned it, I 
should not have been able to get a bus 
home. I did not have enough money with- 
out it, which is why I could not buy the 
book of verse today.” 

“That's all right, sir. I'm glad I could 
help,” Carl said. 

“I certainly do appreciate it,’ the old 
man said, his eyes twinkling in grateful 
appreciation. 

All the way back to the store Carl was 
happy. He felt like singing, in fact. He 
laughed to himself as he entered the store. 
Gary took one look at him and asked, 
“What's got into you?” 

But Carl only shook his 
couldn’t explain it to anyone. 





head. He 





The New Teacher Arrives 
From page 16 


When Toga returned he found that one 
of the village women had already kindled 
a fire in the clay stove, and he set the pot of 
water on the fire. The teacher was unpack- 
ing more and more queer things from the 
medicine box. Finally he brought out a big 
white basin and a roll of white fluffy ma- 
terial wrapped in dark blue paper. He 
spread the white stuff on top of an un- 
opened box and said, “Here, Jala, see that 
no one touches this.” 

Jala took up his position beside the box 
and glared fiercely at everyone who dared 
come close to it. 

Then the man pulled out a white can 
with a long red tail hanging from it. The 
tail looked like a red snake and it had a 
black tip on the end of it. The can was all 
shiny and new. The teacher poured some 





white powder in the bowl, and the woman 
brought boiling water and poured it in. The 
teacher stirred it until the powder melted 
into the water. Then the teacher poured the 
mixture into the white can with the snake- 
like tail fastened to its bottom. He added 
more water and then they had to wait for 
the water to cool. 

All the time the white teacher worked 
he talked to Jala and told him what he was 
doing and what all the different things were 
called and the use of each one. The man 
with the sick child listened, but it was 
clearly to be seen that he understood very 
little. 

Finally the teacher tested the water in 
the tall white can and said it was cool 
enough to use. He motioned for the man *9 
bring the little sick girl. Then he spoke tu 
Jala. 

“Listen, all you people of Pahit village.” 
Jala spoke in a strong voice. “The teacher 
makes the medicine for sickness, but first 


he will make the magic medicine to his 
God.” 

The teacher held the sick child’s hand in 
his own. He looked up as Toga had seen 
the little man in Padang do, and his lips 
moved as he spoke the magic words to his 
God. Again Toga was filled with a great 
desire to hear and know those words. But he 
could not hear, for the words were spoken in 
a whisper so light that no one could hear 
but the God to whom they were said. 

The people stood round in hushed won- 
der, but after the teacher took up the tall 
white can they began to talk softly in flut- 
tered voices. Then the talk became louder 
until Jala had to quiet them again. 

The teacher showed Jala how to hold the 
white can up high enough so the medicine 
water would flow out. Then Toga saw that 
the snake-like thing was a tube. The teacher 
had opened the little girl’s mouth with his 
fingers and now he directed the stream of 
medicine water into her mouth, washing it 
thoroughly. It took him a long time. When 
the can was empty he called for more hot 
water and kept on washing, washing. The 
child did not whimper or object. Toga 
could not tell whether it was because she 
was too sick to know what was being done, 
or because the warm water felt good to her 
sore mouth. Last of all the teacher took a 
little stick with some of the white fluff on 
it, dipped it in a bottle of clear liquid, and 
swabbed out the baby’s mouth. 


FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Diane Wilson, age 11. P.O. Box 124, Grasonville, 
Maryland, U.S.A. Reading, roller skating, swimming. 

Carl Orlowske. 29 Greenbush, Cortland, New York, 
U.S.A. Bible, stamps, post cards. 

Thomas C. Gibbs, age 11. R.D. 1, Cortland, New 
York, U.S.A. Riding horses, dogs, outdoor sports, 
piano, trumpet, choir. 

Brandon Burke, age 15. Sevens Estates, May Pen 
P.O., Jamaica, British West Indies. Stamps, biking, 
coins, pets. 

Heather Laffall, age 13. Rural Delivery, Katunga, 
Victoria, Australia. Stamps. 

Bronwyn Nicholls, age 13. 11 Hare Street, Shep- 
parton, Victoria, Australia. Stamps, horses. 

Ruth Fowler, age 13. Madaline Street, Numurkah, 
Victoria, Australia. Horses, tennis, swimming. 

Carol Jo McGavock, age 12. 2507 McRae Street, 
Orlando, Florida, U.S.A. Stamps, coins, butterflies, 
post cards. 

John Orlowske, age 12. 2 Venette Street, Cort- 
land, New York, U.S.A. Books, post cards, stamps, 
dogs, coins, Bible. 

Marilou Leyes, age 15. Philippine Union College, 
Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Stamps, photos. 

James Purdham, age 10. 226 Westbrook Avenue, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S.A. Baseball, swimming, 
reading, piano, clarinet, learning verses. 

Judy Tabbert, age 14. R.R. 1, Stewardson, Illinois, 
U.S.A. Piano, hunting, fishing. 








“Now,” he told the father, “you must not 
leave this village. The child is very sick. I 
have asked God to help her and to make the 
medicine strong for her; but you must stay 
here for a few days. Tomorrow I will wash 
her mouth again.” 

Jala explained to the man and he nodded 
his head. His face had lost a little of its 
worry and fear. He looked at the white 
man with gratitude in his face. He folded 
the little one in his scarf and walked away. 

So the new teacher came to Pahit village 
and found his first patient waiting for him. 

After the man with the sick baby had 
gone the people crowded close to see what 
was being done with the boxes and where 
things were being put in the new house. 
Everything the white people did interested 
them. 

“The little boy’s name is Joe and the 
girl’s name is Bara,” Jala explained to them 
as he took the teacher’s children by the hand 
and led them among the villagers. 

After that no one called the woman 
“teacher.” They all called her Mama-Joe. 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Vl—The Two Sons; The 
Unmerciful Servant 


(FEBRUARY 8) 


Memory VERSE: “By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another” (John 13:35). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the parable of the two sons in Matthew 
21:28-31, and of the unmerciful servant in Mat- 
thew 18:23-34. Learn the memory verse and 
review it daily. 


SUNDAY 


The Son Who Said He Wouldn’t but Did 

Open your Bible to Matthew 21. 

On His last visit to Jerusalem Jesus told the 
parable of the two sons. There were Pharisees 
and Jewish leaders among those who heard it, 
and Jesus wanted them to learn a valuable les- 
son from this parable. 

The story is about two sons of a vineyard 
owner. Look in verse 28 and see what the father 
asked the first of his two sons to do. 

But this son was rebellious and unwilling by 
nature. Instead of going right away to do the 
needed work he replied, “I will not.’ However, 
the story did not end with his disobedience. The 
son thought better of his sharp reply. Verse 29 
will tell you what he did. 

This son represents those who are openly 
rebellious, those who do not make a secret of 
the fact that they intend to do as they wish and 
to disregard God as their Lord. It also represents 
the heathen who, unlike the Jews throughout 
the ages, had not attempted to worship God. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 280, par. 4. 

Tuink! Are you willing to say you will go, 
and then to go when Christ calls you? 

Pray to be a willing, obedient son or daughter 
of God. 


MONDAY 


The Son Who Said He Would but Didn’t 


Open your Bible to Matthew 21. 
The master of the vineyard had another son. 
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He called him to work, too. Look in verse 30 
and see how he responded when his father 
called him. 

This son was a hypocrite. He wanted his father 
to think that he was willing to work for him, 
but when his father was out of sight he just 
gave in to his laziness and selfishness. 

This second son represents those who profess 
to have the truth and love the Lord, but are not 
willing to make sacrifices. Their love has no 
foundation. The Pharisees belonged to that 
class. They prided themselves on having the 
treasures of truth in their possession, but they 
did not act out these beliefs in their dealings 
with others. They disappointed their heavenly 
Father. 


Look in verse 31, first part, and 
question Jesus asked His listeners. 

They had to admit that it was the first son 
who had done his father’s will. Many who had 
been openly rebellious, Jesus told them, would 
get into the kingdom before those who had said 
they were God’s children but had not acted 
their part. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 275, par. 2; p. 276. 

TuHInk! Do you, like the second son, say you 


find the 


will do things and then not carry out your 
resolutions? 
Pray to mean what you say. 


TUESDAY 


Saying and Doing 

Open your Bible to Matthew 7. 

Jesus hated hypocrisy. “This people draweth 
nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoureth 
me with their lips,”” He said of the hypocrites 
one time; “but their heart is far from me” (Mat- 
thew 15:8). 

In the Sermon on the Mount He taught that 
it is not those who merely call on Him, saying, 
“Lord, Lord,” who will enter the kingdom of 
heaven, but those who both hear and do His 
words. 





To illustrate this, Jesus told the story of a 
man who built his home on a firm foundation. 
Read the story, in verses 24 and 25. 

Then, to show how those who just hear and 
nod their heads in agreement but go on in their 
old ways are doomed, He told the story of 
another man and how he built his home. Read 
this story, in verses 26 and 27. 

“Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only, deceiving your own selves,” James tells 
us (James 1:22). 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 280. 

Tuink! Are you building on a firm foundation 
by saying and doing the right things? 

Pray to be a willing, obedient child of God. 

WEDNESDAY 
The Servant Who Had a Very Great Debt 

Open your Bible to Matthew 18. 

One day Peter came to Jesus with a question 
on the subject of forgiving those who do us 
wrong. Read the question, in verse 21. 

The rabbis taught that one should forgive 
three times a person who had sinned against 
him. Peter thought that Jesus would say seven 
times, since that number stood for perfection. 
Jesus surprised Peter with His reply. Read it 
in verse 22. 

To show the danger of having an unforgiving 
spirit, Jesus told the story of a man and his 
debt. You can read about this man in verses 
23 to 27. 

This man must have been a highly trusted 
official, but the temptation that came through 
the handling of great sums of money had over- 
come him, and he had swindled his master. Ten 
thousand talents have been computed to be worth 
over $6 million, and worth even more in pur- 
chasing power. Yet his master wrote it all off 
and freely forgave him, saving him and his 
family from the terrible fate of being sold into 
slavery. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 

. 243. 

. Tuink! Have you cheated God of time and 
services that you owe Him? 

Pray to appreciate what He has done in 
forgiving you. 
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THURSDAY 
Forgiven but not Forgiving 

Open your Bible to Matthew 18. 

As the debtor went home rejoicing in the 
mercy the king had shown him, he met a fellow 
servant. He remembered that this man owed 
him the small some of two hundred pence 
(about $11—but representing much more in pur- 
chasing power). It was an insignificant sum of 
money in comparison with the $6 million the 
servant had owed the king, but he demanded 
that the man pay it. Read how he treated him, 
in verse 28. 

Then just as this servant had done to the 
king, so his debtor did to him. Read how he 
pleaded with him, in verse 29. 

Unlike the king who had been so merciful to 
him, however, the servant had his debtor im- 
prisoned for his debt. There were many wit- 
nesses to his cruel deed, and some of them told 
the story to the king. He was surprised. He had 
just shown his great mercy in forgiving his 
servant’s enormous debt. Could this man not 
show a little mercy to his debtor? Read what 
he said to him, in verses 32 and 33. 

Then, because he had not shown mercy, the 
unforgiving servant was thrust into prison to 
receive the punishment he deserved. 

We wonder at the cruelty and unforgiving 
spirit of the servant, but Jesus told this parable 
to show us how our unforgiving spirit appears 
to Him. He has forgiven us every sin we have 
brought to Him, yet, because someone sins 
against us—just a small sin of saying some- 
thing mean or untrue, perhaps—we show our- 
selves unready to forgive and glad to have 
revenge! 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 244, par. 3; pp. 245, 246. 

THINK how great a debt you owe Jesus. 

Pray to share some of the forgiveness He has 
given you with those who sin against you. 


FRIDAY 


Review the memory verse. 

In what ways were the two sons different? 
In what ways were the two builders different? 
In what ways were the two servants different? 











The New Teacher Arrives 
From page 19 


Whenever one of the village children 
managed to reach over and touch Bara’s 
golden hair, a shout of pleased laughter 
went up from the whole company. 

At last the carts were unloaded, and then 
the people saw that one of the drivers was 
a very young lad. He climbed down and 
went into the house with the family. 

“That is Kiri,” Jala told everyone. “He 
lives with the teacher's family and helps 
them with their work.” 

Toga’s heart leaped up with great joy. 
This Kiri looked to be about his own age. 
He resolved to get acquainted with him as 
soon as possible. 

(To be continued) 





Dream Come True 
From page 3 


All that night he longed for a warm fire- 
side, something to eat, and wool blankets. 
But there was no one to bring them to him. 
Nobody knew where he was. 

As that long, long night wore on he 
thought what a blessing it would be if 
someone, some day, would build a place of 
shelter in this lonely, desolate spot. Cold 
and hungry, he dreamed about it until he al- 
most thought it was true. But it wasn’t. 
There was nothing to see but the snow; 
nothing to hear but the howling of the 
wind and the occasional bleating of the 
frightened sheep. He promised God that if 
his life was spared, he would one day build 
a shelter here. 

I passed this spot the other day when 
driving a car across the United States. 

All around there is still the same desola- 
tion. In the far distance the same moun- 
tains still lift their snow-capped peaks to 
the sky. But something is different. 

In the very place where young Covey lay 





that night with his sheep, there stands one 
of the finest motels and restaurants to be 
found anywhere in the world. It is called 
“Little America” because it is so far from 
the rest of civilization. 

Here are to be found the most comfort- 
able beds, the cleanest wash rooms, and the 
nicest food you could wish for. For break- 
fast I had grapefruit, cornflakes, and milk 
that had been brought by truck many hun- 
dred miles. 

I don’t know when I enjoyed a meal so 
much. Everything was so delightful, and the 
service so efficient, that it was hard to be- 
lieve that I was in the midst of a wilderness. 

Naturally I wondered who had built such 
a lovély haven of rest in this remote, out-of- 
the-way place. 

Who do you suppose it was? 

Young Covey! Yes! He never forgot the 
dream he had that night of the blizzard, nor 
the promise he made that, God helping 
him, he would one day build a shelter here. 

He kept his promise, and kept it well. 

His dream has come true at last. 





Parable of the Duitte Boys 


From page 5 
Strictly speaking, I never knew any 
teacher named Wright Driver nor any 


Duitte families with their Slackers, Tomor- 
rows, and Todays. I have known teachers 
like Wright Driver. I have known schools 
with pupils very like the ones I have de- 
scribed. 

But this story is a parable. A parable is a 
story with an unusual setting and a worth- 
while meaning. It’s a story you like to 
read, and you hope no one will try to ex- 
plain the meaning, so you can figure it out 
for yourself. And that’s what I’m going to 
let you do! 
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THE MIRACLE 
OF WU-PAO and other stories 


A collection of 18 of the best stories that have appeared in 
the pages of the Youth’s Instructor over the past several years. 
tories of mission service, answered prayer, right decisions, etc. You will read 
“Pardoned From Death,” “Penny Pays the Piper,” “God Did Not For- 
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By ELLEN KLOSE 


Here is a story of the unfaltering courage of a German 
family who immigrated to America a generation ago. You cross 
the Atlantic with them, you settle with them in their new home in Mid- 
western America, and marvel at their optimism and courage in spite of the 
many hazards and hardships of pioneer life. Grandmother's little 
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ever carries them forward to new exploits. 
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mysteries of God's care for His creatures of the wild. The story tells of the 
life cycle of a partridge and her brood and how through God-given 
instinct she protects her young from human and animal foes. 
Perky lives up to his name, and you will fall in 
love with him in his escapades. 


Price, $3.00 
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with a bullet—two frightened 
children kill a_ rattlesnake. 
These are “tell it again” 
stories. 
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BILL, the Whooping Crane, No. 5-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1987. BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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1. The cranes did not hide their heads in the sand 
when they sneaked around the hill away from the 
rider. They came up over the back of it and, with 
only their heads showing, watched till he was out of 
sight. 2. It was now fall and migrating cranes stopped 





4. One night two wolves, hungry now since the buf- 
falo had disappeared, were prowling around the lake 
where the cranes were resting. 5. One of them almost 
reached Bill before the sentinel gave the alarm. Bill 
quickly flew up and into the air as the wolf jumped 











7. Usually the cranes flew by night and rested and 
fed during the day. They flew at great heights with 
slow, powerful beats. As they landed near a lake, 
they posted sentinels as usual. 8. There was an 
Indian hunter hidden in the bushes waiting for a 
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at the pond where Bill's parents had nested. Joining 
the flock, they continued slowly south. 3. At night 
Bill slept with the other cranes on mud bars of the 
rivers or sloughs. Here they could spot enemies more 
easily than on the prairie, and felt they were safe. 





to grab his feet. 6. The wolf missed and landed in 
the water with a big splash, while the cranes milled 
around and trumpeted in alarm safely out of reach 
of the hungry wolves. After that the cranes flew on all 
the rest of the night, and the wolves hunted elsewhere. 








flock of ducks to come back, but none of the cranes 
saw him. 9. Wary as the large birds were, they could 
not see the hunter and as they fed they gradually 
moved closer. The hunter saw his chance for bigger 
game and sat perfectly still behind the bushes. 








